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Abstract 

This study expands on previous research demonstrating that book challenges disproportionately 
target works written by diverse authors or that contain diverse themes. Furthermore, recent 
challenges and even legislation explicitly target books and ideas (like critical race theory) that 
approach the issue of race in ways that critique the American ideals of meritocracy and 
“colorblindness.” In one example, a parent demanded that Toni Morrison’s The Bluest Eye be 
removed from school curricula due to its sexually explicit content. This parent proposed Dr. Ben 
Carson’s Gifted Hands as a replacement, because both books were written by Black authors. This 
study shows that Gifted Hands does indeed contain less sexually explicit material, less violent 
material, and fewer graphic/offensive words than The Bluest Eye does. However, though The 
Bluest Eye approaches the topic of race in a way that challenges the dominant American 
perspective, Gifted Hands promotes a perspective of race that is in line with the dominant 
perspective. Therefore, Gifted Hands cannot be considered interchangeable with The Bluest Eye. 
Removing The Bluest Eye in favor of Gifted Hands damages intellectual freedom by removing 
an alternate perspective on the issue of race. 

Keywords: book challenges, censorship, intellectual freedom, critical race theory, 


diversity 
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The Bluest Eye vs. Gifted Hands: 
How Book Challenges Promote the Dominant Status Quo 

Over the last several years, and especially in the year 2022, there has been a battery of 
actions at American schools and school libraries that chip away at intellectual freedom, one of 
the American Library Association’s (ALA) core values (ALA, 2007; 2019; 2021b). These efforts 
include book challenges that can lead to book bans (Knox, 2019; Shivaram, 2021; & Lock, 
2022), as well as attacks on critical race theory (CRT) and the discussion of LGBTQ+ issues 
(Contreras, 2021; Sachs & Friedman, 2022). These efforts come from parents, school boards, 
advocacy groups, and government leaders (Knox, 2019; Shivaram, 2021; Sollenberger, 2021; 
Lock, 2022). Furthermore, some argue that it is no coincidence these book challenges and bans 
on discussions of race and sexuality are happening concurrently; rather, they see these efforts as 
a coordinated attack by right-wing groups on progressive ideals and even democracy itself 
(Beauchamp, 2022; Nossel, 2022). 

In their commitment to intellectual freedom and the fundamental right of individuals to 
explore and believe the ideas of their choice, the ALA (2019) strongly opposes all censorship in 
libraries. Furthermore, the ALA (2021a) specifically denounces the deliberate censorship of 
diverse voices (LGBTQ+ and non-white authors) and materials that focus on diverse issues. 
Indeed, research has revealed that diverse books are disproportionately targeted by book 
challenges (Lo, 2014; Knox, 2016; Gomez, 2021). Some book challenges and bills introduced 
and passed by state legislatures explicitly target material because of its “divisive” approach to 
issues of race and sexuality (Exec. Order No. 1, 2022, p. 1; C.S./C.S./H.B. 1557, 2022; Gomez, 
2021). In other cases, books that are challenged due to objectionable content also happen to 


contain diverse themes. For example, Toni Morrison’s Beloved and The Bluest Eye, two books 
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that depict the unique trauma of Black women, have both been challenged for explicit sexual 
content (Knox, 2019). The graphic novel Maus: A Survivor’s Tale, which depicts the suffering of 
Jews during the Holocaust, was banned from a Tennessee school district’s curricula because of 
curse words and drawings of nude images (Lock, 2022). 

According to the ALA (n.d.a.; n.d.b.; n.d.c.), The Bluest Eye has been one of the most 
frequently challenged books in each decade since the 1990s; and it is the ninth most challenged 
for 2020, challenged due to sexually explicit material and depictions of child sexual abuse (ALA, 
n.d.d.). In one instance, when parents demanded The Bluest Eye be removed from school 
curricula in Northville, Michigan, a parent suggested replacing it with Gifted Hands by Dr. Ben 
Carson, “even though one is non-fiction, the other fiction, one discusses a year in a young girl’s 
life, the other a man’s journey to adulthood” (Knox, 2019, p. 32). This specific case serves as the 
basis for this study. 

In this paper, I will use a content analysis to demonstrate that, though Gifted Hands does 
contain less graphic and objectionable content than The Bluest Eye, it also delivers a message 
that is more palatable to white audiences, affirming a white heteronormative ideology and 
denying the pervasiveness of structural racism in America as suggested by CRT (Crenshaw et al., 
1996). It is beyond the scope of this paper to determine the intention, conscious or unconscious, 
of the person who suggested Gifted Hands as a replacement for The Bluest Eye. Rather, the goal 
of this paper is to use a trusted research method to make concrete what Knox (2019) had 
suggested, that Gifted Hands and The Bluest Eye are not interchangeable. A second goal for the 
paper is to reveal the potential effects of replacing works like The Bluest Eye with works like 


Gifted Hands, e.g. robbing diverse students of faithful representations of their experience while 
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robbing white students of the opportunity for empathy and growth. Finally, this analysis can be 
used as a model for future research about censorship in schools. 
Importance of Topic 

Censorship has likely existed ever since early Homo sapiens learned they could hold 
power over one another by force; documented ancient examples include the account of King 
Darius the Mede having Daniel thrown into the lions’ den for praying to his God (New King 
James Version, 1982, Daniel 6) or Socrates being executed for corrupting Athenian youth 
(Newth, 2010). When Guttenberg invented a means to print books en masse, the practice of 
banning books exploded along with the publishing of them (Foerstel, 2002). 

However, the current political climate in the United States makes the topic of intellectual 
freedom particularly relevant today. The recent bans on books and ideas threatens to erase or 
sugarcoat some of the ugliest parts of America’s past and present, the parts that we can learn the 
most from (ALA, 2021; Contreras, 2022). These efforts also threaten to erase diverse 
representations and perspectives from schools, depriving diverse students of the opportunity to 
see themselves in their classes’ curricula and depriving white students of the opportunity to see 
the world through different lenses (Bishop, 1990; Thoreson, 2022). The following recent 
challenges and bans demonstrate the urgency of this topic. 

Overview of Recent Book Challenges and Curriculum Bans 

It must be said that book challenges and attacks on CRT are different things; however, 
the two became somewhat conflated in Republican candidate Glenn Youngkin’s victorious 2021 
gubernatorial campaign (Griffin, 2021; O’Kane, 2021). Youngkin’s promise to ban CRT in 
Virginia schools was popular among his supporters (Youngkin for Governor, n.d.; Vozzella & 


Schneider, 2021), but his campaign received added attention in its final days when he released an 
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ad featuring a Virginia mother who was upset about the sexually explicit material her son had 
been assigned in class years before (Youngkin [@GlennYoungkin], 2021; Vozzella & Schneider, 
2021). In the video, this mother, Laura Murphy, explained that she brought the issue to the 
attention of Virginia lawmakers who then passed a bill that would require schools to alert parents 
when sexually explicit material was assigned in class. However, the governor at the ttme—Terry 
McAuliffe, who was also Youngkin’s Democratic opponent for governor—vetoed the bipartisan 
bill on two occasions (Youngkin [@GlennY oungkin], 2021). “[McAuliffe] doesn’t think parents 
should have a say. He said that. He shut us out,” Murphy said (Youngkin [@GlennYoungkin], 
2021, 0:43). Youngkin vowed to give parents more control over their children’s education 
(Youngkin for Governor, n.d.). 

Shortly after the ad was released, it was revealed that the sexually explicit book in 
question was Toni Morrison’s Pulitzer Prize-winning novel Beloved, a story about a Black 
woman’s trauma and grief during the Civil War era (Vozzella & Schneider, 2021). Neither the 
title of the book nor the issue of race was mentioned in the ad, but the idea of removing Beloved 
from classrooms was criticized by some, including McAuliffe himself, as a racist attempt to 
rewrite history (Griffin, 2021; Vozzella & Schneider, 2021). Youngkin’s campaign defended the 
bills as simply giving parents the power to protect their children from sexually explicit material 
(Vozzella & Schneider, 2021). That said, banning CRT and giving parents power appear in the 
same sentence of Youngkin’s promises for his first day in office, with no mention of sexually 
explicit material: “He will restore our high standards for schools and our students, ban critical 
race theory, invest in our teachers and schools, and empower parents with real choices” 


(Youngkin for Governor, n.d., para. 3). 
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Youngkin won the race, and he banned CRT from classrooms on his first day as governor 
(Exec. Order No. 1, 2022). On February 9, 2022, the Virginia State Senate passed a parental 
empowerment bill similar to the one McAuliffe had previously vetoed, and the bill is currently 
under consideration in the Virginia House (Masters, 2022; Virginia’s Legislative Information 
System, 2022). 

Another recent high-profile book challenge is the removal of the Pulitzer Prize-winning 
graphic novel Maus from the McGinn County school curricula in Tennessee (Lock, 2022). The 
challenge was due to eight curse words and a depiction of non-sexual nudity (Hernandez, 2022); 
however, one board member objected to the graphic Holocaust imagery and characterized the 
class’s inclusion of the material as “promot[ing] this kind of stuff’ (McMinn County Board of 
Education, 2022, p. 2). An instructional supervisor responded, “There is nothing pretty about the 
Holocaust and for me this was a great way to depict a horrific time in history” (McMinn County 
Board of Education, 2022, p. 2). One board member reported having only read reviews of the 
book and not the book itself; the school board unanimously voted to remove the book anyway 
(McMinn County Board of Education, 2022). Katz and Vishny (2022a, 2022b) criticized the 
removal of Maus, which portrays the horror of the Holocaust from the Jewish perspective, 
pointing out that schools sometimes teach the Holocaust using less graphic, sanitized depictions 
that come from a non-Jewish perspective, such as The Boy in the Striped Pajamas; they dubbed 
this phenomenon “pajamafication.” “A picture of history that is safe and reassuring is presented 
to students and prevents them from experiencing any uncomfortable feelings about these events 
and, especially for white students, the roles their ancestors played” (Katz & Vishny, 2022a). 

Since 2021, over 150 bills have been introduced in 39 states—some of which have 


become law—to ban certain books and concepts from school classrooms (Sachs & Friedman, 
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2022). One Republican in the Texas State House of Representatives, Matt Krause, released a list 
of 850 books that he had deemed inappropriate for school use, books that may cause students to 
feel “discomfort, guilt, anguish, or any other form of psychological distress because of their race 
or sex” (Sarappo, 2021, para 2; O’Kane, 2021, para. 22). Many of these books are from diverse 
authors or cover diverse themes (Sarappo, 2021). A Tennessee law targeting CRT bars school 
materials that teach “an individual, by virtue of the individual's race or sex, is inherently 
privileged, racist, sexist, or oppressive, whether consciously or subconsciously” or “an individual 
should feel discomfort, guilt, anguish, or another form of psychological distress solely because of 
the individual's race or sex” (S.B. 623, 2021). These laws do not explicitly say as much, but it is 
understood that they target material that appears to shame white students by discussing how 
white people have oppressed people of color (O’Kane, 2021). Bills in Florida, Oklahoma, and 
elsewhere specifically ban material about LGBTQ+ issues because they claim it is by nature too 
sexually explicit or mature for classrooms (Sachs & Friedman, 2022). 

Removing diverse material from classrooms does not protect students from “divisive 
concepts” (Exec. Order No. 1, 2022, p. 1); rather, it increases division by keeping non-diverse 
students from engaging with diverse perspectives (Bishop, 1990; Sarappo, 2021). This keeps 
minority students isolated and marginalized and teaches them that the oppression and hatred they 
do experience is due “not because of their skin color—but because something is wrong with 
them” (Kendi [@Drlbram], 2022). 

The Importance of Intellectual Freedom 
Calling intellectual freedom “the basis of our democratic system” (ALA, 2007, para. 2), a 


commitment to intellectual freedom is a core tenet of the ALA, explicit in the second principle of 
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the ALA’s Code of Ethics (ALA, 2021c) and implicit in the Library Bill of Rights (ALA, 2019). 
They define “intellectual freedom” this way: 

Intellectual freedom is the right of every individual to both seek and receive information 

from all points of view without restriction. It provides for free access to all expressions of 

ideas through which any and all sides of a question, cause or movement may be explored 

(ALA, 2007, para. 1). 

The ALA base their commitment to intellectual freedom on the First Amendment of the 
United States Constitution—“Congress shall make no law... abridging the freedom of speech, or 
of the press” (U.S. Const., amend. I). Conversely, censorship undermines Americans’ 
constitutional right to intellectual freedom by preemptively blocking citizens from accessing 
material of which the censor disapproves (ALA, 2007). Rather than censoring ideas, the ALA is 
committed to carrying material that represents all views, allowing patrons to inform themselves 
and make their own decisions (ALA, 2019). The ALA holds intellectual freedom so sacred that 
they only reluctantly give their blessing to libraries to abide by the Children’s Internet Protection 
Act, which requires libraries that receive federal benefits to install filtering software on public 
computers to prevent children from stumbling upon pornography (ALA, 2015). However, the 
ALA does recognize that not all speech is protected under the First Amendment, such as child 
pornography (ALA, 2007). 

In the name of intellectual freedom, the ALA has strongly condemned the challenging 
and banning of diverse books (ALA, 2021b) and the “divisive” concepts targeted by so many 
new bills and laws, “opposing any legislative proposal or local initiative intended to ban 


instruction, consideration, or discussion about the role of racism in the history of the United 
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States or how systemic racism manifests itself in our schools, workplaces, and government 
agencies” (ALA, 2021a, para. 4). 

As a counterpoint, one conservative thinker expressed disapproval of such statements 
from the ALA, suggesting the ALA is violating the library’s traditionally neutral function (Kurtz, 
2022). However, rather than banning “woke” books from school libraries, Kurtz (2022) 
advocated ensuring conservative views are adequately represented as a balance. 

On the other hand, in 2021 a high school teacher in Tennessee was fired for presenting 
frank works by Black authors Ta-Nehisi Coates and Kyla Jenée Lacey without presenting other 
views to balance them out (Walker et al., 2022). In response, this teacher argued that the writings 
of Coates and Lacey were the counterweight to the predominantly white perspectives 
surrounding these students (Walker et al., 2022). 

In sum, banning books and lessons that teach the trauma of diverse people at the hands of 
white people are attacks on intellectual freedom, and are therefore attacks on democracy itself 
(ALA, 2007). Some of these book challenges successfully result in bans (Sarappo, 2021), and 
just the threat of repercussions can cause a chilling effect in teachers and self-censorship in 
libraries (Contreras, 2022; Knox, 2014). Therefore, for the sake of all curious library patrons, 
librarians must be equipped to defend against all such attacks (Knox, 2014). 

The Need for Research 

Using a real-life example in which a parent wanted The Bluest Eye removed from a 
school curriculum, due to its sexual content,and replaced with Gifted Hands—“an excellent book 
about overcoming poverty and the importance of learning” (Knox, 2019, p. 32)—I will conduct a 
content analysis between the two books to determine their similarities and differences. Though it 


may seem obvious to some why Gifted Hands is an inadequate replacement for The Bluest Eye, 
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this research is necessary because it will give defenders of The Bluest Eye concrete data to draw 
from when making their defenses. Furthermore, it will expose the major differences in theme and 
ideology that undergird each work. Regardless of the conscious or unconscious motivations of 
The Bluest Eye’s challenger, this research will show that replacing The Bluest Eye with Gifted 
Hands will deprive students the opportunity to learn about and discuss one person’s perspective 
on the trauma of racism (Sarappo, 2022). 

This research can also provide a model for future scholars who want to defend against the 
censorship of diverse voices in the classroom. 
Statement of Purpose 

The purpose of this paper is to show how book challenges and bans in schools, in 
coordination with bans on CRT and other lessons about racism in America, whitewash diverse 
perspectives and, in so doing, maintain a status quo in which white heteronormative ideology— 
indeed, white supremacy—dominates (Crenshaw et al., 1996). Including diverse perspectives in 
school curricula is important because it allows diverse students to see themselves represented in 
the work and it allows non-diverse students to practice empathy (Bishop, 1990). 
Thesis 

This paper will show that, though Gifted Hands contains less objectionable content than 
The Bluest Eye, it is an inadequate replacement because it deals with race in a completely 
different way—triumphant rather than tragic, a perspective of “color-blindness” that unburdens 
white students from the need to grapple with the ongoing effects of racism in America. 

Literature Review 
Much has been written about censorship in libraries and schools, and much has been 


written about CRT, but less abundant is scholarly research about the connection between the two 
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and the specific ways that censorship stifles diverse voices and promotes a white 
heteronormative ideology. This may be because the brazenness of these challenges and bans is 
somewhat recent, even if books like The Bluest Eye have topped lists of banned books for 
decades (ALA, n.d.a.; n.d.b.; n.d.c.), or perhaps it is due to the difficulty of proving racist intent 
in challengers. However, the available literature does affirm that book challenges and censorship 
have the effect of suppressing diverse voices, maintaining a status quo that keeps the dominant 
perspective dominant. 

Diversity and Censorship 

An Australian study relevant to this discussion showed that the books on sampled 
kindergarten shelves did not adequately represent the diversity of the nation as a whole: “98% of 
the books in the collections and 99% of books shared during the study presented dominant 
culture viewpoints and ideologies” (Adam & Barratt-Pugh, 2020, p. 828). Adam and Barratt- 
Pugh (2020) affirmed the importance of diverse perspectives and recommended taking steps 
toward adding those voices to the bookshelves. 

Foerstel (2002) showed how censorship has been used throughout history to suppress 
ideas that were threatening or disagreeable to those in power. He shared quotes from King David 
and Plato that seem to promote censorship, but he discussed the history of censorship in 
earnest—focusing mainly on the United States and the West—beginning with Pope Leo X’s 
condemnation of Martin Luther’s Ninety Five Theses in 1517. For two hundred years, both 
Catholic and Protestant churches banned books according to religious doctrine. Then, starting in 
the 1800s, books were more commonly censored on the basis of decency or sexual prudishness 
(Foerstel, 2002). In the late twentieth and early twenty-first centuries, book challengers in the 


United States adopted a new and highly effective argument: if public funds are being used to 
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sponsor artistic endeavors—by carrying certain books in public schools or through grants from 
the National Endowment for the Arts (NEA)—then the public should determine what artistic 
endeavors get those funds, regardless of the author’s or artist’s First Amendment rights (Foerstel, 
2002). Foerstel (2002) pointed to a study showing that even in the 1990s religion (especially 
Christianity) and sexuality continued to play a major role in what books were challenged. 

Foerstel (2002) described several high-profile incidents of book banning in the United 
States. In a 1998 case relevant to this paper, Maya Angelou’s I Know Why the Caged Bird Sings 
and Toni Morrison’s Song of Solomon were challenged for being sexually explicit and “anti- 
white” (p. 62). However, book challenges have not all been for the protection of white children. 
Foerstel (2002) also discussed the demand from predominantly Black groups to remove Mark 
Twain’s The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn from classrooms because of its use of the n-word. 
However, Morrison herself defended The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, arguing that the book 
raised important issues about slavery that students would benefit from discussing in the 
classroom (Griffin, 2021). 

Lo (2014) used data from the ALA’s Office of Intellectual Freedom to demonstrate that 
diverse authors are challenged at a disproportionately higher rate compared to their 
representation in publishing and in the U.S. population. She further showed that 52 percent of 
banned/challenged book from 2000 to 2013 contained some kind of diverse content (Lo, 2014). 

Though Lo (2014) established how book challenges disproportionately stifle diverse 
voices, Oltmann (2017) discussed how a commitment to intellectual freedom protects and boosts 
diverse voices. First, a commitment to intellectual freedom is a hard stance against censorship, 


placing a very high burden of proof on the challenger to explain why a book must be removed. 
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Second, the ALA’s definition of intellectual freedom demands a multitude of perspectives be 
represented so patrons can explore every side of a given issue (Oltmann, 2017). 

Knox (2020) asserted that anti-intellectualism is a driving force in challenges to diverse 
books in schools, a fear that diverse books will cause children to question and abandon the ideas 
their parents taught them: “The problem is not that anti-intellectuals do not believe in the power 
of books but that they believe in it strongly” (p. 30). Knox (2020) submitted that the solution is 
not to ban books but for teachers to assign many books from many perspectives, dispelling the 
fear that the teacher is trying to indoctrinate the children with any one perspective over another. 

Despite the beliefs of the anti-intellectuals described by Knox (2020), according to 
Jenkins (2008), studies indicate that books do not have the powerful effect that anti-intellectuals 
might fear they do: “[Reading] may effect small, short-term changes in people’s behaviors or 
attitudes, but people are far more influenced by family, peers, home, school, and socialization 
than they are by books” (p. 233). Jenkins (2008) pointed to one study that indicated children’s 
reading habits and responses to books reveal and bolster their internal biases more than they 
indicate being influenced by the books. Regarding the reasons that drive people to challenge 
books, Jenkins (2008) wrote, “The great majority of the books with documented challenges are 
challenged only once.... Multiple challenges are generally the result of an organized campaign to 
publicize a group’s position(s)” (pp. 231-232). The challenges have less to do with the books 
themselves and more to do with promoting a certain platform. 

Critical Race Theory 

The current right-wing fixation on CRT can be traced to conservative activist Christopher 

Rufo, now a senior fellow at the Manhattan Institute, a conservative think tank (Wallace-Wells, 


2021). In recent years, and especially after a white police officer murdered George Floyd, a 
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Black man, corporations and federal agencies began holding anti-bias trainings to help 
employees look inside themselves for internalized racial bias and take steps to mitigate the 
effects of that bias. Some employees felt the training went too far, accusing employees of being 
white supremacists (Wallace-Wells, 2021). Looking into the sources and citations in these 
trainings, Rufo connected some of the ideas to CRT. Writing in the Manhattan Institute’s City 
Journal and speaking on Fox News’ Tucker Carlson Tonight, Rufo called CRT an “existential 
threat to the United States” and a “destructive, divisive, pseudoscientific ideology” that 
essentially attacks and demonizes white people (Heritage Foundation, 2020; Wallace-Wells, 
2021). Rufo called upon then President Donald Trump to ban such training from federal 
government offices, and Trump did just that a few days later, enlisting Rufo’s help to draft the 
order (Wallace-Wells, 2021; BBC News, 2020; NPR staff, 2020). Trump (2020) followed his 
ban on racial sensitivity training with a criticism of school history curricula that emphasize 
America’s oppression of Black people, demanding instead a “pro-American curriculum that 
celebrates the truth about our nation’s great history” (as cited in Waxman, 2020, para. 2). 

Critics of CRT, like Rufo, argue that CRT is itself racist because it appears to treat all 
white people as villains and oppressors (Rufo, 2021; Bloustein, 2021). They further argue that 
CRT is damaging to minorities because of the way CRT critiques the American ideal of 
meritocracy; they argue that CRT seems to say minorities are incapable of succeeding against 
white competition (Rufo, 2021; Bloustein, 2021). 

These criticisms of CRT seem to be an oversimplification. A legal theory, CRT does 
indeed critique the American idea of meritocracy by critiquing the American understanding of 
racism as residing in individual people and manifesting itself in individual acts (Crenshaw et al., 


1996). “The adoption of this perspective allowed a broad cultural mainstream both explicitly to 
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acknowledge the fact of racism and, simultaneously, to insist on its irregular occurrence and 
limited significance” (Crenshaw et al., 1996, p. 904). Rather than asserting that all white people 
are racist, CRT focuses on the ways policies and laws have shaped the political and legal 
structures of America to maintain an unequal status quo, uplifting the racial majority and holding 
down racial minorities, especially Blacks (Crenshaw et al., 1996). This does call into question 
the ideal of American meritocracy by exposing the additional barriers, built of over time, against 
minorities. CRT also critiques the notion of “color-blindness” as contributing to this unjust status 
quo. Criticizing certain Supreme Court rulings, Crenshaw et al. (1996) wrote, “The appeal to 
color-blindness can thus be said to serve as part of an ideological strategy by which the current 
Court obscures its active role in sustaining hierarchies of racial power” (p. 921). Proponents of 
CRT argue for “race-consciousness,” while proponents of “color-blindness” prefer not to talk 
about race at all (Crenshaw et al., 1996). 

Tichavakunda (2021) proposed that many of CRT’s detractors are arguing in bad faith, 
which is “the disavowal of any disconfirming evidence which allows actors to maintain their 
worldviews” (p. 1). These detractors have created a version of CRT that is at best a caricature, 
and they are not open to counterarguments to their criticisms; therefore, the benefits of arguing 
with CRT’s detractors are limited (Tichavakunda, 2021). 

Telling Stories of Black Experiences vs. Preserving the Comfort of White Students 

Just as CRT advocates for a race-conscious approach to reading the law, Harris (1999) 
advocates a race-conscious approach to teaching children’s literature. Harris recognizes that such 
an approach can possibly cause discomfort among students, particularly majority students: 
“anxiety can result from questions about the merits of the new ideas, suitability, or the need to 


affirm tradition” (Harris, 1999, p. 147). However, ignoring the angle of race (a color-blind 
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approach) risks ignoring an essential aspect of a work, particular a work from a minority author. 
A race-conscious method can unlock new avenues of discussion (Harris, 1999). However, Harris 
(1999) also points out that one work from a Black author is not necessarily as instructive or 
enlightening as any other. 

According to Knox (2019), when suggesting replacements for challenged books, book 
challengers sometime fail to account for nuances among diverse populations: “any story about 
someone who has a non-dominant identity will suffice” (p. 32). In the case that inspired this 
study, a story about a Black man who overcame poverty is supposed to serve the same purpose 
as a story about a Black girl who never does. The book challenger ignores the fact that the two 
stories may offer differing perspectives. 

Materials and Methods 
Books 

To test my thesis, a content analysis was conducted between Toni Morrison’s The Bluest 
Eye (TBE) and Ben Carson’s Gifted Hands (GH). I used the Vintage International Edition of 
TBE, from 2007, which includes a forward from the author, and the 20" anniversary edition of 
GH, from 2011, which adds a letter from Carson’s mother, Sonya, as a preface. This added 
content was used to help inform my analyses of the books. I used both hard copies and digital 
copies of each book. Though the content is the same, TBE’s page numbering is different between 
the hard copy and the digital edition; citations used are from the digital edition. The physical 
edition is 206 pages long, not including the five-page forward; the digital edition is 136 pages 
long, and that does include the forward. GH’s page numbering is the same between the two 
editions, although the digital edition contains a section of photographs that are not included in 


the physical edition. GH is 240 pages long. 
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Procedure 

I conducted all aspects of the content analysis myself: reading, coding, and analyzing. As 
I read each book, I highlighted passages according to five categories: Sexual Content, Violence, 
Race, Poverty, and Theme. Passages that included material from two or more categories were 
counted in all relevant categories. For the purposes of this study, a “passage” was a continuous 
portion of the book that contained one idea. A passage could be as short as one sentence or as 
long as several pages. This concept of a passage introduced some subjectivity into the analysis as 
different coders may have broken up or combined passages differently. There was also some 
subjectivity in deciding whether a passage should be included in a certain category, as different 
coders may have read the passages differently. 

Passages with sexual content include explicit sex scenes that could go on for paragraphs 
or pages, such as, “He puts his thing in me. In me. In me. I wrap my feet around his back so he 
can’t get away” (Morrison, 2007, p. 85); sexual content could also include subtle references that 
seemed to have a sexual subtext: “He wiped the bottle sweat and turned it up to his lips—a 
gesture that made me uncomfortable” (Morrison, 2007, p. 56). 

Passages with violent content include cases in which physical harm was intentionally 
inflicted or attempted on a person or animal: “I swung at him, lock in hand. The blow slammed 
into his forehead, and he groaned, staggering backward, blood seeping from a three-inch gash,” 
(Carson, 1990, p. 55). Other violent content could include harm inflicted on an inanimate object, 
such as a baby doll: “Break off the tiny fingers, bend the flat feet, loosen the hair, twist the head 
around” (Morrison, 2007, p. 20); or an intense near car accident that did not result in injury: “My 
eyes popped open as the front tires struck the gravel shoulder. The Pinto veered off the road... In 


those action-packed seconds, my life flashed before my eyes” (Carson, 1990, pp. 99-100). 
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Because the intention behind surgical procedures described in GH was not to harm, and because 
the descriptions were often highly technical, I did not categorize those descriptions as violent. 
For example, I did not categorize this passage as violent: “I did a craniectomy. First I opened her 
head and took off the front portion of her skull. The skull bone was put in a sterile solution. Then 
I opened up the covering of her brain—the dura” (Carson, 1990, p. 181). 

Passages categorized as Race or Poverty are passages that describe hardship or 
oppression explicitly due to race or class: “While she never quite said it in words, she let them 
know that a Black person shouldn’t be number one in a class where everyone else was White” 
(Carson, 1990, p. 43); “There is nothing more to say about the furnishings. They were anything 
but describable, having been conceived, manufactured, shipped, and sold in various states of 
thoughtlessness, greed, and indifference” (Morrison, 2007, p. 30). 

Finally, passages categorized as Theme are those that point to an overall perspective 
presented within the book: “The Thing to fear was the Thing that made her beautiful, and not us” 
Morrison, 2007, p. 53); “Successful people don’t have fewer problems. They have determined 
that nothing will stop them from going forward” (Carson, 1990, p. 240). Because identifying 
Theme passages was more subtle and subjective, I did not create an official count of them. 

In addition to highlighting passages, I also made a list of 25 potentially offensive words 
that were used in each book, such as “nigger” or “fuck.” I used the search feature in the Kindle 
editions of each book to count the number of times each word on the list appeared in the book. 

Because the content analysis included just two books, and because the differences 
between the two books were so striking, I did not find it necessary to conduct statistical tests on 
the data. Furthermore, given the subjective nature of the analysis, statistical tests might give the 


illusion of quantitative analysis despite the data being largely qualitative. 
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Results 
Results indicate that TBE contains substantially more passages with sexual content and 
violence than GH does. TBE also contains more passages depicted struggles due to race or 
poverty, but the numbers are closer. (See Table 1.) However, though the number of passages 
dealing with race and poverty are similar, TBE and GH deal with the topics in different ways. 
Table 1 


Number of Highlighted Passages in The Bluest Eye and Gifted Hands 




















Type of Content The Bluest Eye Gifted Hands 
Sexual Content 31 1 
Violence 28 6 
Race 31 30 
Poverty 21 19 














Sexual Content 

TBE contains 31 passages with sexual content. The passages range in length from one 
sentence to multiple pages, and they range in explicitness from suggestive allusions to detailed 
descriptions of sexual intercourse and rape. Table 2 contains a sample of TBE’s passages with 
sexual content as well as a brief explanation of each passage. GH contains only one brief sexual 
reference, describing an activity that Carson considers to be a waste of time: “My father was the 
kind of person who would have wanted us to wear the fancy clothes and to do the macho kind of 
things like girl hunting—the lifestyle that would have been detrimental to establishing ourselves 
academically” [emphasis mine] (Carson, 1990, p. 19). 
Table 2 


Sampling of Passages Containing Sexual Content in The Bluest Eye 





...Just as Pecola’s father had dropped his seeds in his own | Metaphor for rape/incest 
plot of black dirt. (p. 13) 
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He wiped the bottle sweat and turned it up to his lips—a Subtly suggestive action 
gesture that made me uncomfortable. (p. 56) 





When she senses some spasm about to grip him, she will Description of sexual intercourse 
make rapid movements with her hips, press her fingernails 
into his back, suck in her breath, and pretend she is having 
an orgasm. (p. 59) 





He puts his thing in me. In me. In me. I wrap my feet Description of sexual intercourse 
around his back so he can’t get away. (p. 85) 





In a dream his penis changed into a long hickory stick, and | Dream with sexual imagery 
the hands caressing it were the hands of M’Dear. (p. 90) 





Cholly dropped his pants down to his knees. Their bodies Description of sexual intercourse 
began to make sense to him... She moaned a little.... (p. 








95) 

He wanted to fuck her—tenderly. But the tenderness would | Description of rape of a young 
not hold. The tightness of her vagina was more than he girl/incest 

could bear. (p. 103) 

The buds on some of these saplings... Mean little buds A pedophile describing breasts 








resisting the touch, springing like rubber. (pp. 112-113) of young girls 


Violence 

TBE contains 28 passages with violent content; GH contains six passages with violent 
content, not including the many graphic descriptions of surgical procedures. In GH, the violence 
consists mainly of fistfights, but weapons are used occasionally. GH contains a description of a 
car spinning out of control, but ultimately no one is injured and no damage is done to the car. 
With 22 more violent passages than GH, TBE also contains some fistfights, but it also contains 
more extreme acts of violence, including arson, animal abuse, and rape. Table 3 contains a 
sample of GH’s violent passages, and Table 4 contains a sample of TBE’s violent passages. 
Table 3 


Sampling of Passages Containing Violence in Gifted Hands 








The boy with the stick whacked me across the shoulder. (p. 41) 





I swung at him, lock in hand. The blow slammed into his forehead, and he groaned, staggering 
backward, blood seeping from a three-inch gash. (pp. 55-56) 





My right arm drew back, my hand swung forward. Curtis jumped me from behind, wrestling 
me away from Mother, pinning my arms to my side. (p. 56) 
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...a neighborhood kid hit me with a rock... I raced to the side of the road, picked up a big 
rock, and hurled it at his face... The rock broke his glasses and smashed his nose. (p. 57) 
With all the power of my young muscles, I thrust the knife toward his belly. The knife hit his 
big, heavy ROTC buckle with such force that the blade snapped and dropped to the ground. 
(p. 57) 

My eyes popped open as the front tires struck the gravel shoulder. The Pinto veered off the 
road... In those action-packed seconds, my life flashed before my eyes. This is a prelude to 
death, I thought. I’m going to die. (pp. 99-100) 

















Table 4 


Sampling of Passages Containing Violence in The Bluest Eye 





When she comes out of the car we will beat her up, make red marks on her white skin, and she 
will cry and ask us do we want her to pull her pants down. (p. 14) 

...but that old Dog Breedlove had burned up his house, gone upside his wife’s head, and 
everybody, as a result, was outdoors. (p. 18) 

I had only one desire: to dismember [the doll]... Break off the tiny fingers, bend the flat feet, 
loosen the hair, twist the head around... The truly horrifying thing was the transference of the 
same impulses to little white girls. (pp. 20-21) 

[She] began to hit Cholly’s thighs and groin with [the dishpan]. He put his foot in her chest, 
and she dropped the pan. Dropping to his knee, he struck her several times in the face... (p. 
35) 

That was the one who had killed people, set them on fire, poisoned them, cooked them in lye. 
(p. 55) 

Junior let go the cat, which, having been released in mid-motion, was thrown full force against 
the window. It slithered down and fell on the radiator behind the sofa. Except for a few 
shudders, it was still. (p. 63) 

...she tossed the bottle over the rail at us. It split at our feet, and shards of brown glass dappled 
our legs before we could jump back. (p. 70) 

...the complete indifference with which a rusty nail was met when it punched clear through 
her foot during her second year of life saved Pauline Williams from total anonymity. (p. 75) 
He wanted to fuck her—tenderly... and the gigantic thrust he made into her then provoked the 
only sound she made—a hollow suck of air in the back of her throat... She appeared to have 
fainted. (p. 103-104) 



































Race 
TBE and GH contain a similar number of passages dealing with the racial oppression: 31 
passages in TBE and 30 in GH. The passages in TBE tend to refer to race as an inescapable state 


of being; in the world of TBE, it was generally understood by the characters that Black people 
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were beneath white people, either innately or due to a racial struggle that the white people had 
clearly won. There is colorism and prejudice even among Black characters. The character Pecola, 
who is Black, wishes for blue eyes, which is a metaphor for wishing that she could be lifted from 
her lowly state. Her impossible wish is met with pity. On the other hand, when Carson describes 
encounters with racism, he tends to attribute it to the ignorance or hatefulness of individual 
people. When the racist encounters are not violent, Carson is quick to extend grace and 
forgiveness, and the individual is usually quick to see their mistake and apologize. Carson does 
discuss Black people who seem to have internalized racist messages, and he himself had to grow 
out of that mindset; for a time, he experienced self-doubt and questioned his self-worth because 
of his race, but his ability to become a renowned neurosurgeon is proof to Carson that racism is 
not an impenetrable barrier to success for Black people. In TBE, the people of color are to be 
pitied. In GH, the racists are to be pitied. Table 5 contains a sampling of passages containing 
racial oppression in TBE, and Table 6 contains passages containing racial oppression in GH. 
Table 5 


Sampling of Passages Containing Racial Oppression in The Bluest Eye 





Being a minority in both caste and class, we moved about anyway on the hem of life, 
struggling to consolidate our weaknesses and hang on, or to creep singly up into the major 
folds of the garment. Our peripheral existence, however, was something we had learned to 
deal with—probably because it was abstract. (p. 19). 





... hated Shirley [Temple]. Not because she was cute, but because she danced with Bojangles, 
who was my friend, my uncle, my daddy, and who ought to have been soft-shoeing it and 
chuckling with me. (p. 20) 





All things in her are flux and anticipation. But her blackness is static and dread. And it is the 
blackness that accounts for, that creates, the vacuum edged with distaste in white eyes. (p. 38) 





When teachers called on [the light-skinned Black girl], they smiled encouragingly. Black boys 
didn’t trip her in the halls; white boys didn’t stone her, white girls didn’t suck their teeth when 
she was assigned to be their work partners... (p. 46) 





It was their contempt for their own blackness that gave the first insult its teeth. (p. 47) 





...his mother did not like him to play with niggers. She had explained to him the difference 
between colored people and niggers. They were easily identifiable. Colored people were neat 
and quiet; niggers were dirty and loud. (p. 61) 
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Black people were not allowed in the park, and so it filled our dreams. (p. 71) 





When he got to me he said now these here women you don’t have any trouble with. They 
deliver right away and with no pain. Just like horses. (p. 82) 





God was a nice old white man, with long white hair, flowing white beard, and little blue eyes 
that looked sad when people died and mean when they were bad. It must be the devil who 
looks like [a Black man]... (p. 88) 





...this seemed to him the most poignant [wish] and the one most deserving of fulfillment. A 
little black girl who wanted to rise up out of the pit of her blackness and see the world with 
blue eyes. (p. 109) 











Table 6 


Sampling of Passages Containing Racial Oppression in Gifted Hands 





...he was enrolled in a predominantly White school, and Mother had no doubt that the 
counselor was operating from the stereotypical thinking that Blacks were incapable of college 
work. (p. 17) 





Although no one specifically said anything to me about my being Black, I think my poor 
record reinforced my general impression that Black kids just were not as smart as White ones. 
(p. 30) 





“You know you nigger kids ain’t supposed to be going to Wilson Junior High. If we ever catch 
you again, we’re going to kill you.” His pale eyes were cold as death. (p. 42) 





...She let them know that a Black person shouldn’t be number one in a class where everyone 
else was White... Was she so ignorant that she didn’t realize that people are just people? That 
their skin or their race doesn’t make them smarter or dumber? (p. 43) 





We found plenty of students to interview who wanted to talk about attending Yale, but we 
didn’t recruit any minorities. (p. 98) 





I think he was taken aback by the fact that this Black kid from Detroit knew so much about 
classical music. (p. 115) 





From the tone of her voice I immediately knew that she thought I was an orderly... I looked at 
her and smiled, realizing that the only Black people she had seen on the floor had been 
orderlies. (p. 120) 





It was inevitable that a few White patients didn’t want a Black doctor... Each time, however, I 
was able to remind myself they were individuals speaking for themselves and not 
representative of all Whites. (pp. 121-122) 





“Ben, we badly need someone here with your skills. Think of all the good you could do for 
Black people.” “I appreciate the offer and the interest,” I told him. And I did. I didn’t like 
disappointing him. And I didn’t have the heart to tell him that I wanted to help people of all 
races — just people. (pp. 141-142) 





I frequently got more of a negative response from Black patients, particularly the older ones. 
They couldn’t believe that I was chief of pediatric neurosurgery. Or if I was, that I had earned 
my position. (p. 144) 











Poverty 
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Like with race, TBE and GH contain a similar number of passages about the struggle due 
to poverty: 21 passages in TBE and 19 in GH. Also similar to the race category, the characters 
experiencing poverty in TBE, usually Black characters, seem to be incapable of escaping that 
condition. Some Black characters have more money or stability than others. Some of the less 
impoverished Black characters look down on the poorer Black characters, and a connection is 
made between race and class, with white people assumed to be of a higher class. In GH, poverty 
is portrayed as an obstacle that can be overcome with hard work and determination. No one— 
Black, white, or bbown—should feel tied to the position into which they were born. Table 7 
contains a sampling of passages about the struggle due to poverty in TBE, and Table 6 contains 
passages about that struggle in GH. 

Table 7 


Sampling of Passages About Suffering Due to Poverty in The Bluest Eye 





To be put outdoors by a landlord was one thing—unfortunate, but an aspect of life over which 
you had no control, since you could not control your income. (p. 19) 





“I’m supposed to end up in the poorhouse. Look like nothing I do is going to keep me out of 
there. Folks just spend all their time trying to figure out ways to send me to the poorhouse.” (p. 
22) 





There is nothing more to say about the furnishings. They were anything but describable, 
having been conceived, manufactured, shipped, and sold in various states of thoughtlessness, 
greed, and indifference. (p. 30) 





...he gives us instructions about which doors to keep closed or opened for proper distribution 
of heat... And he will not unrazor his lips until spring. (p. 45) 





She was rich, at least by our standards, as rich as the richest of the white girls, swaddled in 
comfort and care.(p. 45) 





It was extremely important that the world not know that I fully expected Maureen to buy us 
some ice cream, that for the past 120 seconds I had been selecting the flavor, that I had begun 
to like Maureen, and that neither of us had a penny. (p. 50) 





How beautiful, she thought. What a beautiful house. There was a big red-and-gold Bible on the 
dining-room table. Little lace doilies were everywhere—on arms and backs of chairs, in the 
center of a large dining table, on little tables. Potted plants were on all the windowsills. A 
color picture of Jesus Christ hung on a wall with the prettiest paper flowers fastened on the 
frame. She wanted to see everything slowly, slowly. (p. 62) 





She looked at Pecola. Saw the dirty torn dress, the plaits sticking out on her head, hair matted 
where the plaits had come undone, the muddy shoes with the wad of gum peeping out from 
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between the cheap soles, the soiled socks, one of which had been walked down into the heel of 
the shoe. She saw the safety pin holding the hem of the dress up... She had seen this little girl 
all of her life. (p. 63) 

I seen she didn’t understand that all I needed was my eleven dollars to pay the gas man so I 
could cook. (p. 80) 














Table 8 


Sampling of Passages About Suffering Due to Poverty in Gifted Hands 





“We just don’t have the money, Bennie.” In the months after Dad left, Curtis and I must have 
heard that statement a hundred times, and, of course, it was true. (p. 15) 

Armies of roaches streaked across the room, impossible to get rid of no matter what Mother 
did. Within weeks this setting seemed perfectly normal and reasonable. No one ever said, 
“This isn’t the way normal people live.” (pp. 23-24) 

I couldn’t ask my mother to buy me the kind of clothes that would put me on their social- 
acceptance level. (p. 47) 

However, each college required a ten-dollar non-returnable entrance fee sent with the 
application. I had exactly ten dollars, so I could apply only to one. (p. 73) 

Ward frequently invited me to go with his family to various concerts and symphonies, and he 
introduced me to a lot of the cultural interests around Detroit that I wouldn’t have had the 
opportunity to attend because of my lack of finances. (p. 87) 

I kept waiting and dreading the day when I actually saw the bill. Strangely enough, the 6-hour 
call never came through. I couldn’t have paid it anyway—certainly not the whole amount — 
so I confess I didn’t investigate the reason. (p. 104) 

Lack of money constantly troubled me during my college years. But two experiences during 
my studies at Yale reminded me that God cared and would always provide for my needs. (p. 
91) 

They wouldn’t bother to talk with the “common people” like ward clerks or aides. (p. 118) 
Our dream is to see a national scholarship fund set up for young people who have academic 
talent but no money. (p. 232) 



































Theme 

Finally, though each book provides a perspective on the theme of race, they do so in 
different ways. Per the highlighted passages from TBE, TBE presents a world in which one’s race 
has a profound effect on their opportunities and standing. The effects of race cannot be escaped, 
though they can possibly be mitigated. However, white supremacy has embedded itself so 


thoroughly into the environment that many Black people have come to accept it and internalize 
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it. Though white supremacy may not be fair, it cannot be fought against, much less overcome. 
The idea of a racial hierarchy is not portrayed as innately true, but it is portrayed as accepted as 
true (see Table 9). Per the passages from GH, GH depicts a world in which, through sheer force 
of will, one can overcome any obstacle, including barriers imposed by racism. In fact, variations 
of the sentence “You only have yourself to blame” (p. 8) are repeated throughout the book, 
indicating that people have no excuse for not overcoming the obstacles set before them. Racism 
tends to be portrayed as a problem within individual people who are generally able to change 
their minds when confronted about it (see Table 10). There is one passage that could be referring 
to something like systemic racism. Carson describes an instance in which his older brother’s 
junior high school counselor was discouraging him from pursuing college, probably making a 
racist assumption about his brother’s ability to handle the work. Carson’s mother responded by 
demanding his brother be put in college prep classes. “That story illustrates my mother’s 
character. She was not a person who would allow the system to dictate her life” [emphasis mine] 
(Carson, p. 17). However, this concept of “the system” is never explained or unpacked, and later 
encounters with racism tended to about individuals rather than a system or institution. In general, 
GH affirms the concept of meritocracy. Table 11 contains examples of passages that support the 
overall theme in Gifted Hands. 

Table 9 


Sampling of Passages Supporting the Theme of The Bluest Eye 





It may even be that some of us know what it is like to be actually hated—hated for things we 
have no control over and cannot change. (Forward, p. 9) 

Implicit in her desire was racial self-loathing. (Forward, p. 10) 

The assertion of racial beauty was not a reaction to the self-mocking, humorous critique of 
cultural/racial foibles common in all groups, but against the damaging internalization of 
assumptions of immutable inferiority originating in an outside gaze. I focused, therefore, on 
how something as grotesque as the demonization of an entire race could take root inside the 
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most delicate member of society: a child; the most vulnerable member: a female. (Forward, p. 
10) 

The Breedloves did not live in a storefront because they were having temporary difficulty 
adjusting to the cutbacks at the plant. They lived there because they were poor and black, and 
they stayed there because they believed they were ugly. (p. 32) 

The Thing to fear was the Thing that made her beautiful, and not us. (p. 53) 

...his mother did not like him to play with niggers. She had explained to him the difference 
between colored people and niggers. They were easily identifiable. Colored people were neat 
and quiet; niggers were dirty and loud. (p. 61) 

Along with the idea of romantic love, she was introduced to another—physical beauty. 
Probably the most destructive ideas in the history of human thought. (p. 81) 

He had been reared in a family proud of its academic accomplishments and its mixed blood— 
in fact, they believed the former was based on the latter... With the confidence born of a 
conviction of superiority, they performed well at schools. (p. 106-107) 

A little black girl yearns for the blues eyes of a little white girl, and the horror at the heart of 
her yearning is exceeded only by the evil of fulfillment. (p. 129) 

This soil is bad for certain kinds of flowers. Certain seeds it will not nurture, certain fruit it 
will not bear, and when the land kills of its own volition, we acquiesce and say the victim had 
no right to live. We are wrong, of course, but it doesn’t matter. (p. 131) 





























Table 10 


Sampling of Passages Supporting the Theme of Gifted Hands 





If you don’t succeed, you only have yourself to blame. (Letter from Sonya, p. 8) 

She was not a person who would allow the system to dictate her life. (p. 17) 

Over a period of years, with Mother’s constant encouragement, both Curtis and I started 
believing that we really could do anything we chose to do. (p. 18) 

My father was the kind of person who would have wanted us to wear the fancy clothes and to 
do the macho kind of things like girl hunting—the lifestyle that would have been detrimental 
to establishing ourselves academically. In many ways, I’m now grateful my mother took us out 
of that environment. (p. 19) 

I could easily have decided that life was cruel, that being Black meant everything was stacked 
against me. And I might have gone that way except for two things that happened during fifth 
grade to change my perception of the whole world. (p. 31) 




















The bottom line was that we have only ourselves to blame. We create our own destiny by the 
way we do things. We have to take advantage of opportunities and be responsible for our 
choices. (pp. 64-65) 





“Bennie, it doesn’t really matter what color you are. If you’re good, yov’ Il be recognized. 
Because people, even if they’re prejudiced, are going to want the best. You just have to make 
being the best your goal in life.” (p. 91) 





As I think of Black youth, I also want to say I believe that many of our pressing racial 
problems will be taken care of when we who are among the minorities will stand on our own 
feet and refuse to look to anybody else to save us from our situations. (p. 122) 
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HOPE: Don’t go around with a long face, expecting something bad to happen. Anticipate good 
things; watch for them. (p. 233) 

Successful people don’t have fewer problems. They have determined that nothing will stop 
them from going forward. (p. 240) 














Offensive/Explicit Words 

TBE contains more graphic and potentially offensive words than GH does (73 vs. 13); 
there is some overlap in words used, but each book also contains potentially offensive words that 
the other book does not. These words include racial epithets, outdated racial terminology, 
profanity, and other crude words. (See Table 11.) 
Table 11 


Occurrences of Potentially Offensive/Explicit Words in The Bluest Eye and Gifted Hands 





Word The Bluest Eye Gifted Hands 





Anus 

ASS 

Bastard 

Bitch 

Breast(s) 

Coon 

Fuck 

Genitals 

Ghetto 

Gypsy 

High-yellow 

Indian (Native American) 
Jew (in an “otherizing” sense) 
Mammy 

Nigger 

Nipple 

Orgasm 

Oriental 

Penis 

Sex/sexual/etc. 

Shit 

Siamese (as in, conjoined 
twin) 

Testicle 
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Tit 3 0 
Vagina 2 0 
Total 73 13 

















Discussion 

The results of this content analysis largely affirm the thesis of this study. TBE does 
contain more mature content than GH hands does. In this sense, the Northville parent mentioned 
in Knox (2019) was correct: there are several sexually explicit passages in TBE. There are also 
several violent passages and uses of offensive words. GH, by contrast, has one mild sexual 
reference, and Carson clearly disapproves of the behavior referenced. GH contains fewer 
passages containing violence, and the violence mentioned tends to be milder or described in 
milder terms. The potentially offensive words in GH include uses of the word “nigger” in 
aggressive racist acts toward Carson and his brother. “Indian” is considered an acceptable term 
for Native Americans, but other terms are preferred, ideally the names of specific tribes 
(National Museum of the American Indian, n.d.). “Siamese twin” is considered an offensive, 
outdated term for “conjoined twin,” and Carson has been confronted for using this terminology 
(King, 2015). Regardless, the Northville parent’s expressed goal was to remove sexually explicit 
material from the classroom and replace it with non-sexually explicit material. Even if we 
broaden the goal to include violent content and language, replacing TBE with GH does achieve 
that goal. 

However, it would be disingenuous for the Northville parents to argue that GH is 
interchangeable with TBE, just less explicit and less offensive. The two books approach the 
topics of poverty and race in very different ways, and the overall messages about race and 
poverty in America are completely different. TBE’s passages on race, poverty, and overall theme 


clearly show a world in which race and poverty are inextricably linked, and escaping the effects 
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of race is nearly impossible. Race is a fundamental aspect of a person, regardless of whether that 
is fair or not. GH, on the other hand, shows a world in which hard work and determination can 
help a person overcome any obstacles that exist because of racism or poverty. One need to look 
no further than the introductory sections of each book to have the theme stated explicitly. 
Morrison (2007) argues that the effects of racism on children can be particularly damaging: 
“Couple the vulnerability of youth with indifferent parents, dismissive adults, and world, which, 
in its language, laws, and images, reenforces despair, and the journey to destruction is sealed” (p. 
9). In her letter that was added to the beginning of the GH’s 20" anniversary edition, Carson’s 
mother describes the difficult circumstances that she was born into, but she seeks no pity and 
would dispute the idea that her “destruction [was] sealed”: “If you don’t succeed, you only have 
yourself to blame” (S. Carson, 2011, p. 7). 

People may disagree over which of these two perspectives more accurately represents 
reality, but replacing TBE with GH would preempt that discussion. Furthermore, as my thesis 
suggests, white students who read TBE may find themselves feeling uncomfortable about the 
suggestion of continued inequality due to racism; however, GH allows white students to put the 
blame of inequality on the shoulders of Black and other marginalized people, who only have 
themselves to blame. 

One surprising result of this study was the revelation of how closely the challenging of 
diverse books is linked to the banning of CRT in schools. This link was initially suggested as a 
non-coincidental parallel. However, a close reading of TBE revealed that, though TBE was 
written before CRT was developed, CRT’s assertion that white supremacy is the bedrock of 
American society (Crenshaw et al., 1996) is evident in the pages of TBE. To remove TBE from 


school curricula is to remove CRT from school curricula. However, GH’s idea that a person’s 
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lack of success cannot be attributed to their race is exactly what CRT critiques when CRT 
critiques American meritocracy and the ideal of “colorblindness” (Crenshaw et al., 1996). 
Topics for Future Discussion 

As stated above, determining the motivations behind the Northville parent’s challenge is 
beyond the scope of this study. An in-depth study into the personal biases of book challengers 
would provide some insight. 

Furthermore, while this study focused on the American ideals of meritocracy and 
colorblindness within GH, another major theme in the book is the positive effects of Carson’s 
Christian faith. He describes situations in which he believes God intervened in his life in positive 
ways. In some ways, this contradicts the idea that we are the only ones who control our destiny. 
On the other hand, there is a strong connection between Christianity and American conservatism. 
The Northville parent’s religious affiliation is unknown, but additional research can provide 
insight into the relationship between Christianity and book challenges. (This topic has been 
touched upon by [Knox, 2019]). 

More research can also be done that compares challenged books with their proposed 
replacements. This research can demonstrate whether other proposed replacements, like GH, 
assert dominant perspectives of race like meritocracy and colorblindness. 

Conclusion 

For the sake of intellectual freedom, it is important for both school and public librarians 
to continue to resist legislative efforts to ban diverse materials from school libraries and 
curricula. As previous research has shown, book challenges disproportionately target diverse 
materials (Lo, 2014; ALA, 2021b). As this study has shown, Gifted Hands, the proposed 


replacement for The Bluest Eye, espouses a perspective on race that is in direct opposition to that 
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of the challenged book, even though both were written by Black authors. By removing these 
works from libraries and curricula, schools deprive diverse students from much-needed 
representation in course materials, and they deprive majority students from a chance to 
empathize with other people groups. Furthermore, removing materials that challenge dominant 
perspectives precludes thoughtful discussion about difficult topics, and it may give students of all 
backgrounds the false impression that the dominant views are the only ones that exist. Though 
the attacks on diverse books continue to intensify, librarians should be encouraged that most 
Americans oppose such bans (Backus & Salvanto, 2022). American libraries and school 


curricula need to represent the diversity of America. 
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